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EXTRACT FROM MEMOIR OF PRISCILLA GURNEY, 
[Continued from page 771.] 

Before the winter of 1813 set in, Priscilla 
Gurney accompanied her brother John to Clif- 
ton, where they remained until the return of 
mild and genial weather ; but the hope which 
had been entertained, that a residence there 
might tend to restore his health, was disappoint- 
ed; and he continued to sink notil the Ninth 
Month, 1814, when, in much peace, his spirit, 
which had, in the simplicity of a little child, 
yielded itself to the visitations of heavenly love, 
departed from its enfeebled tenement, to enter, 
as there was good ground to believe, into one of 
the many mansions of the “ Father’s house.” 
Priscilla Gurney had commenced the practice of 
making entries (by way of journal) of her expe- 
rience and impressions. In reference to this 
deceased brother, she says :— 

“In watching the progress of dear John’s 
complaints, a few things have particularly im- 
pressed me, with respect to ourselves and others 
who have been interested for him. First, the 
importance of making a right use of all the tal- 
ents committed to our charge as long as they are 
continued to us, that when our Lord and Master 
calleth for all, or any of them, we may be pre- 
pared to give an account thereof, that we may 
obtain the blessing promised by our Saviour to 
the faithful ; “‘ Well done good and faithful ser- 
vant,’ &. Secondly, the importance of work- 
ing while it is day, of doing that work which the 
Lord hath appointed for each of us to do, because 
we sce the night cometh quickly, when no man 
ean work. Thirdly, the importance of cultiva- 
ting good habits in the time of health and 
strength, such as patience, the subjection of our 
will and temper, temperance, and those habits 
which belong more immediately to the outward 
conduct of life, as the regulation and employ- 
ment of time, our deportment towards others, 
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i whom her lot was cast. 
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propriety and caution in all our words and ae- 
tions. In our attendance on dear John, during 
this illness, we have had to feel the inestimable 
advantage of every good habit acquired in the 
time of health. We may say that with him 
these have been many, and that the effects of 
them have been very observable—consoling and 
encouraging to those around him, and to himself 
an incalculable advantage and help under the 
pressure of infirmity.” 

The solemn monition reférred to in the fore- 
going extract, “‘ Work, while it is day,” was 
specially addressed to the mind of this disciple 
of Jesus. The principle of picty—of holy love 
to God—which from her early youth had been 
implanted in her spirit, had become deep and 
strong; and He, whose thoughts are not as our 
thoughts, nor his ways as our ways, who seeth 
the end from the beginning, had apportioned to 
her brief hour of life the work which He had 
appointed for her to perform; and, from one 
time to another, He saw meet to open in her 
soul the spring of gospel ministry ; and He gra- 
ciously prepared and smoothed the, channels 
through which its living streams should flow, 
for the refreshment of many a faint and weary 
pilgrim in the pathway to the Heavenly Jerusa- 
lem. For more than a year previous to her 
brother John’s decease, she had occasionally 
given utterance to the feelings of fervent solici- 
tude for the spiritual well-being of those amongst 
She was humbled as in 
the dust before her God, and in awful reverence 
she entered on this mst solemn but blessed ser- 
vice. In allusion vot she writes:— 

“Though, in the having to minister to others, 
and in having publicly and before others to call 
upon the name of the Lord, I have had to expe- 
rience many fears and doubts, have known many 
humbling and low times, yet I esteem it an ines- 
timable privilege to be in any way engaged in 
the service of the Lord ; and as I have found and 
experienced it to be a means of drawing me 
nearer to himself, of opening to my mind the 
truth, the reality, and the blessedness of religion, 
I may well reckon it one of the greatest blessings 
of my life, one that has been well worth suffering 
for. It is an engagement that particularly calls 
for the subjection of the will, to sit as at the 
feet of Jesus, to hear his word; but, indeed, this 
is a most desirable attainment, whatever be our 
situation or calling temporarily and spiritually. 
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I am increasingly persuaded that the Spirit is, 
through infinite mercy, manifested in our hearts, 
and the more we follow it in faith and simplicity, 
the more we know of its excellence and beauty, 
and we experience that it is the power within us 
which overcomes sin and the power of the world.” 


Of the character of her ministry, Joseph John 
Gurney writes in his autobiography :— 


‘Of all the ministry I was accustomed to 
hear, none was, perhaps, so beneficial to me as 
that of my beloved sister Priscilla. It was gen- 
erally in good authority, well expressed, lucid 
and scriptural, and to me rendered much the 
more effectual by her life and conversation, which 
afforded me a pattern of no mean value. The 
language of her whole conduct to her younger 
brother in the truth, was, ‘ Follow me as [ follow 
Christ.’ ” 

On the 18th of Ninth Month, 1813, the fol- 


lowing is entered in her Journal :— 


“On this day last year I first opened my 
mouth in the ministry. Surely, in reviewing 
the past, I can make this acknowledgment with 
Job Scott: ‘Lord, thou hast held my hand and 
covered my head in many battles.’ Grant, I 
beseech thee, a continuance of thy preserving 
care and tender mercy over me, and such a re- 
newal of thy strength and of thy grace, that I 
may be enabled in this mysterious and awful en- 
gagement to ‘ walk by faith and not by sight,’ 
that I may run and not be weary, and walk and 
not faint; for without thee, OQ Lord, I can do 
nothing. 

Ninth Month 22nd, 1813.—Oh, for a closer 
walk with God! It is sometimes my desire to 
walk humbly with my God ; but, alas! He only 
knows my wanderings, my reluctance to serve 
him with full purpose of heart, and to ‘commit 
the keeping of my soul to him as unto a faithful 
Creator.’ Nevertheless, I am persuaded that 
practical religion chiefly consists in the subjec- 
tion of our own will, and in submission to the 
will of God:—enable me~O Lord, to pray that 
thy will and not mine may be done.” 

In the First Month, 1815, she visited the fam- 
ilies of Friends of Norwich Meeting, her uncle 
and aunt, Joseph and Jane Gurney, being her 
companions ; and her sympathy was shortly after- 
wards painfully excited on behalf of these dear 
relatives in the illness and death of their son 
Henry :— 

“ On Sixth-day, Second Month 10th, 1815, 
we received the intelligence that they were in 
much distress at the Grove, dear H. having been 
extremely ill in the night, which having ended 
in a fit of apoplexy, they could not expect him 
to survive long. Joseph and I immediately 
went to the Grove, and soon joined them in the 
room where dear H. was lying at the point of 
death. The scene was awful and deeply affect- 
ing. My beloved uncle and aunt were sitting 
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over him, much distressed and bowed down under 
the heavy and unexpected stroke. We sat in 
solemn silence; but, as our beloved cousin seemed 
on the point of departing out of this world, I 
could not forbear from supplicating that the Lord 
Jesus would, in that awful hour, come quickly 
—that the Lord, in taking him hence, would be 
mercifully and graciously pleased to take him to 
himself into his everlasting kingdom, ‘ where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.’ We seemed also called upon to 
render thanksgiving unto Him who had preserved 
this beloved child from the evils and pollutions 
of this world, and humbly to pray that every 
transgression might be blotted out and every sin 
covered—that he might be clothed with the gar- 
ments of righteousness—that he might be ad- 
mitted into the presence of the Almighty—that 
the Lamb might lead him unto living fountains 
of water.” 

He quietly departed on the day of this inter- 
view. Priscilla Gurney remained for a time 
with the bereaved parents ; and on Second Month 
20th, she writes :— 

“‘T have been staying here since the event 
happened, and I have felt it quite a privilege to 
be with them. The true and Christian resig- 
nation with which my beloved uncle and aunt 
have been able to meet this close trial, has been 
encouraging and strengthening to those about 
them : to the feelings of nature it is indeed a bit- 
ter cup, but my hope and belief is, that it may 
be sanctified to them all. What an inexpressi- 
ble blessing it is to see those we love fortified by 
faith and submission at such ‘a time as this! I[ 
have seldom felt it more than on this occasion. 
How very solemn are these repeated warnings to 
those who remain! Surely, we have had to ex- 
perience, within the last few years, that in the 
midst of life we are in death. There is hardly 
anything to me more overwhelming in these 
events, than the loud call to us who remain, to 
watch and be sober; it is easier to say they are 
warnings, than to listen to and obey the warn- 
ing voice. 

“How have I longed during this time, and 
from our late experience, that our hearts might 
be more and more weaned from the world, and 
that our conversation might be more in heaven! 
where indeed we seem to have much treasure. 
This is my feeling about those who have gone 
before us, who have escaped from the troubles 
and conflicts of this life, and are anchored on the 
Rock of Ages, in a state of everlasting rest and 
peace. 1 sometimes think, if, through a grain of 
faith, we are permitted now and then to have a 
glimpse of this eternal state, it compensates for 
all our troubles and conflicts here. I do not at 
all approve of taking a gloomy view of life, 
where we have so much to make us thankful and 
happy, at least with a better hope beyond it; and 
with such a hope, how can we be thankful enough 
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for the unmerited and marvellous blessings be- 
stowed upon us?” 


TO HER SISTER, ELIZABETH GURNEY. 
«* Earlham, Fourth Month 9th, 1815. 

“You have been brought very near to me of 
late. I have renewedly longed for you, unitedly 
and separately, that you may increasingly sur- 
render yourselves to the service of our blessed 
Master. I have thought that the sacrifices which 
have been, and may yet be required of you, may 
be in some of the Jitile things (at least what may 
be termed little by others) ; but I am increasing- 
ly persuaded that some of these little things are 
often our stumbling-blocks, and also, that no- 
thing is little which promotes our own spiritual 
advancement, or serves that most holy cause, 
which I humbly trust we have in some measure 
at heart. May you both, under a sense of the 
manifold benefits and mercies bestowed upon you, 
be more and more willing to surrender whatever 
may be called for at your hands! . [ believe thou 
art hardly aware, my beloved Elizabeth, how, 
inasmuch as thou hast been faithful to the Cross, 
thou hast been a strength and a comfort to me. 
Many and many a time have I secretly felt the 
influence of it ; and a renewed and earnest desire 
has of late attended me, that thou mayst be en- 
couraged, not only to be an helpmate to thy dear 
husband, but more and more of a true and faith- 
ful and self-denying laborer in the vineyard.” 

Karly in 1815, Priscilla Gurney was engaged 
in the very weighty service of paying a religious 
visit to the families of Friends throughout the 
limits of her own Quarterly Meeting. She was 
accompanied by her beloved cousin Anna Bux- 
ton, who, like herself, had been enabled, by 
yielding to the constraining love of Christ, to 
forsake all that, to the human soul, unregenera- 
ted by the Spirit of Truth, appears to promise a 
life of pleasure and self-indulgence. These two 
devoted messengers of the gospel were closely ce- 
mented in the fellowship and communion of their 
Redeemer; and there were not a few, who, by 
their Christian labors and pious example, were 
stimulated and encouraged to take the Saviour’s 
yoke upon them, and humbly to learn of Him 
who was ‘‘ meek and lowly in heart.” After the 
accomplishment of this important visit, Priscilla 
Gurney was, during most of the remaining 
months of the year, and also for several of those 
in the spring of 1816, permitted to remain at her 
comfortable home, and to pursue, in comparative 


‘retirement, those occupations which remarkably 


promoted the welfare of the surrounding district. 
Her beloved sister Richenda had married Francis 
Cunningham; and referring to this circumstance, 
she writes, Second Month 26th, 1816:— 

“T have of late felt much bound to home, and 
it is very comfortable not to have any particular 
call from it. It is rather remarkable to feel my 
own allotment so very different from that of my 
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three sisters,* with whom I was brought up in 
the closest union; my religious path so distinct 
from theirs, and prospects in life so different. 
How these things are we know not. His ways 
are not as owr ways. . « I confess that, 
since Richenda went, I have sometimes felt a 
little lonely and solitary in my path; but I ear- 
nestly desire to be thankful for the many bles- 
sings which are bestowed upon me. How com- 
forting it is sometimes really to believe that, 
whatever be our allotment, whether we rejoice 
or whether we mourn, however varied may ap- 
pear our portion here, yet that every dispensation 
is sent in wisdom und mercy, and that each has 
that which is best for us. I do so desire to rest 
in this belief, and in whatever state I am there- 
with to be content.” 

To another friend she addressed the following, 
dated Fourth Month 4th :— 

“T have longed to tell thee, during the last 
few weeks, how sweetly in my inmost heart my 
love has flowed towards thee, indeed towards all 
your beloved circle, though under an inexpressi- 
ble sense of my own weakness and nothingness, 
which has been especially brought home to me 
of late; yet I can desire for others that they may 
go on from strength to strength, and come forth 
valiantly for the cause of truth amongst and be- 
fore others; this is the prayer of my heart for 
you, that whilst health and strength and life are 
granted you, you may dedicate these talents to 
the service of your blessed Master—that you 
may not limit the power of the Lord, saying in 
your hearts, “‘ Thus far will we go and no far- 


ther.” 
[To be continued. ] 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JAMES PARNEL. 


In the character of James Parnel, we have 
before us a lovely, thoughtful lad, bending his 
way to the prison-house, to visit and listen toa 
worthy veteran immured there “for the word of 
God and the testimony of Jesus Christ,”—G. 
Fox. At sixteen yeats of age, we find him at 
Carlisle, having in some way gained access with- 
in the loathesome walls of this drear abode. 
He stood, as the sequel shows, in the presenee 
of this revered minister of the gospel of life and 
salvation, whose earnest and eloquent appeals, 
with simple illustrations of truth’s testimonies, 
convinced, converted, and established his faith, 
firm and unshaken, upon the immutable rock of 
divine revelation, the immediate communication 
of the will of God to the mind of man, by his 
own pure spirit, light or grace, his free gift dis- 
pensed to all, teaching the great things of his 
law, written in the heart and printed.in the 
thought. For this he was despised and reject- 
ed by his relations; but God was with him, and 


*Hannah having several years earlier beeu married 
to T. F. Buxton, and Louisa to Samnel Hare. 
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he became an able advocate of those truths he 

had embraced at this early age. For this he 
was soon imprisoned and turned out of town like 
a vagabond; but he returned, and in the power of 
the Spirit disputed with the scholars of the Uni- 
versity. At eighteen years of age he travelled 
on a mission of gospel love, and preached ata 
parish house of worship, also at a meeting ap- 
pointed for him, disputing with the town lectu 

rer and clergymen of the French school the 
whole of one day. Many, says history, were 
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of whom it may in truth be said, “ He being 
dead, yet speaketh. Follow me as I followed 
Christ.” 





A visit to Swarthmoor Hall was published some 
time ago in the Intelligencer. The following 
taken from Armistad’s Select Miscellanies con- 
tains also much of interest :— 


SwartHmMoor Hatt AND Meetina Hovse. 
Swarthmoor Hall, the residence of Judge Fell, 


convinced of his doctrines, among whom was the | who was the Vice Chancellor of the County Pal- 
learned Stephen Crisp, who afterwards became | atine of Lancaster, is interesting to Friends, as 
eminent as a writer and minister in the Society | being the place where our “worthy elder,” 
of Friends. | George Fox, met with the first decided success 

He was more than a week at Colchester, | in his mission. It was there that the power of 
preaching and conversing on this exalted theme | truth, through his preachiug, caused a family of 
—religion ; for which he was rewarded with | wealth and local influence, brought up in the lap 


blows, which he patiently endured for his Mas- 
ter’s sake. 


A fast being proclaimed, to pray for the er- | 


rors of the (Quakers, James Parnel attended.— 
For desiring to reply, and for the offence of 
keeping on the hat, he was thrown into prison ; 
after this he was chained with felons and mur- 
derers, and led eighteen miles to the place of 
trial. 

Think of him, precious children ! standing in 
the courts before magistrates hardened in wick- 
edness, in childlike sweetness and heavenly 
meekness, jeered at and fined, and committed 
again to prison, where the jailer and his wife 
vied with each other in their cruel treatment. 
All this he suffered to promote the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, and to pave the way for that glorious 
liberty of conscience we now enjoy. 

He was first put in an old ruinous castle, after- 
wards ina hole in the wall, arched over like a 
baker’s oven, twelve feet from the ground, the 
ladder six feet, the height above to be reached 
by a rope. 

By a way so exceedingly difficult and danger- 


|of luxury and in many of the frivolities of the 
| times, to assume a markedly changed deportment, 
to throw aside their music and pastimes, and to 
incur the contempt of their former associates, as 
well as the probable anger of their absent father. 
So efficacious was his discourse that most of their 
numerous domestics were also convinced, and 
some became instruments for the awakening of 
‘others. The Hall, though still a building of 
considerable size, is no longer what it once was; 
a large portion having become ruinated, has been 
altogether removed ; the oval wiudow from which 
G. Fox preached to the people in the orchard, 
still remains, and it is believed the owner of the 
property is bound to accommodate any travelling 
Friend with a bed. The hospitality of the 
Friends of Ulverston, however, prevents the right 
being demanded, and no instance has been known 
within memory of any Friend exercising this 
privilege. The old bedstead bequeathed by 
xeorge Fox used to be kept here, and may pos- 
sibly still remain. The room in which Friends 
held their meetings for the first forty years, and 
| which were generally graced with the attendance 





ous he was obliged to ascend and descend, carry- | of George or Margaret Fox, and others of the 
ing his smail allowance of provisions. One day, | Society’s parents in Christ, remains in its pris- 
when climbing to his cell with his victuals in | tine state, having an embrasured window and a 
one hand, he caught at the rope, but missing the | raised dais at one end, which served for a minis- 
grasp, he fell on the pavement below, and was | ter’s gallery. The situation of the Hall is some- 
taken up for dead. He was then put lowerdown | what singular and picturesque. Eastward of it, 
into a cell much smaller and with no ventilation ; | to the bay of Morecambe, extends a tract of rich 
in this he almost suffocated. A bed and other | champaign country, rivalling for beauty, wood, 
comforts furnished by his friends were denied | and fertility, any county in England ;—the 
him, and his youthful limbs embraced the cold | Swarthmoor Hall Estate formerly comprised 
damp stone. Is it any marvel, after ten or|much of this. Westward extends the bleak 
eleven months of such extreme suffering, that | tract of Swarthmoor, recently enclosed, but still 
disease should seize his enfeebled frame and death | strongly contrasting with the rich pasture of the 
come to his relief? opposite view. Northward may be discerned the 

The curtain fell, the spirit soared, from bonds | town of Ulverston, and beyond the pointed 
and fetters freed, to realms where rests the weary | mountains of Coniston, and the Lake district. 
pilgrim ; for thus hath God decreed, that a life | The immediate neighborhood of the Hall is oc- 
of virtue and self-denial shall be rewarded with | cupied by an ancient grove of forest trees, par- 
undisturbed repose in the world to come. tially screeniug from view the barren common, 
Thus closed the career of this youthful martyr, | while at the foot of the orchard is a woody dell, 
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through which a stream murmurs over its pebbly 


bed. The meeting house is a solitary building, 
a quarter of a mile from the Hall ; it is entered 
in the good old fashioned way, through a porch, 
with a bench on each side, and over the door is 
the inscription : ‘Ex dono G. F., 1688 ”—(the 
gift of George Fox, 1688.) It is commonly sup- 
posed he used to attend this meeting. Such, 
however, was not the case; he never sat in it, 
being in the south of England from its comple- 
tion to his decease. It was, however, built at 
his cost, and on land given by him—the only 
piece of land he ever possessed in England. A 
paper is still extant in which he apportions the 
supplying of the materials for the building among 
the members of the meeting ;—one was to bring 
lime, another stone, another wood, ete. The 
building needed thorough repair many years ago. 
The small] old fashioned mullioned windows were 
replaced by modern square ones, not much, as 
some deem, to the improvement of the exterior, 
however much tending to interior light and con- 
venience ; three or four of the old windows still 
remain in part of the building. This meeting- 
house was meant to serve for a large district, and 
accordingly George Fox had a stable and barn 
added, fur the convenience of those from a dis- 
tance. 
modern, and presents nothing worthy of note. 


It is commodious, and by means of shutters and | 


slides can be enlarged so as to admit a consider- 
ble congregation on public occasions. On enter- 
ing the passage leading forward from the porch, 
two black ebony pillars, plain and slender, are 
seen, one on each side supporting the ceiling. 
They are sometimes called George Fox’s bed- 
posts, and rightly so, being the posts of the bed- 
stead mentioned before. It was considered the 
best way of preserving the two principal posts, 
as well as to bring them under the notice of 
strangers, to place them inthis situation. ‘Then 
there are also two massive arm chairs, of solid 


The interior of the place is comparatively | 
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and Deborah Salthouse were appointed to visit a 
female member “for the selling of lace, which 
the minute states to be ‘needless,’ and Friends 
cannot own her in it, nor the covetous spirit 
which sells it for advantage.” At the ensuing 
meeting the matter was cleared up by the visit- 
ors declaring that the delinquent was “ broken 
and tender, and had promised not to buy any 
more lace to sell.” Adjoining the meeting- 
house is the burial ground, which is somewhat 
modern. The old burial-ground lies at Sun- 
break, about a mile and a half distant, and is to 
many a spot of peculiar and intense interest. It 
is at the edge of a barren moor, the highest part 
of which consists of naked limestone, and at the 
highest point of all are the remains of a beacon, 
suitably enough placed, as its blaze could be seen 
over the whole promontory, and across the bay 
to Lancaster, a distance of twenty miles, on a 
clear day. The view hence is magnificent, com- 
prising the coast line in three-fourths of the hor- 
izon, the Lake mountains already mentioned on 
the remainder, and the beautiful bay cf More- 
cambe,with the wooded hills of the opposite coast. 
About one-third of a mile’ south of the beacon, 
where the cultivated land begins, is a small en- 
closure, surrounded with an eight-foot wall, and 
entered by a low narrow door. This, for about 
the first seventy years of the Society’s existence, 
was the burial place belonging to Swarthmoor 
Meeting. Here lie the remains of many who 
braved persecution and suffering for conscience’ 
sake, and so obtained for us the privileges we 
enjoy. Many reflections arise which it is need- 
less to write, for they must come spontaneously 
to all, whether members or others, who feel 
an interest in the advancement of religious free- 
dom, and have heard of the sacrifices our fathers 
made to obtain it. Many valiants in the cause 
of truth have here been laid, when freed from 
the troubles of time; and though no memorial 
shows their resting place, they have left a name 


oak, adorned with carved work ; they belonged to | more durable than monumental brass, Amongst 


George Fox and his wife, and were removed 
thither from the Hall. Every visitor takes a 
seat in these chairs for a moment, from similar 
motives that visitors to the House of Lords con- 
trive to enjoy a temporary occupancy of the 
British throne. Formerly another relic of 
George Fox was preserved here, the large Bible 
used by him, with wooden backs and brass clasps; 
this for safety is kept at a Friend’s house. The 
oak chest in the meeting house contains the Li- 
brary. ‘The old minute-books of the Society’s 
meetings for discipline, present some curious in- 
stances of the zeal of our early Friends, their 
care for the poor, and their anxiety to carry into 
every-day practice the principles of our religious 
profession. One entry, of the date of about 1674, 


would at the present time, it is certain, if the 
principle were acted upon, render many of our 
Margaret Fell 


members subject “to dealing.” 








a 


them lie the remains of Margaret Fox, emphati- 
cally a mother iu Israel, whose heroic behaviour 
rose superior to the weakness of her sex, and 
whose sufferings after the death of her first hus- 
band, Judge Fell, (the influence of whom while 
living was a safeguard not only to her, but to 
many others of this smail band,) were rendered 
more poignant from previous affluence, her body 
imprisoned and her estates ‘premunired. Yet 
her noble spirit remained unbroken; she closed 
her labors in 1702, and was follewed to the 
grave by her children and a goodly company of 
ministers from various countries. 

This place of sepulture takes its name of 
Sunbreak from its being the first to catch the 
sun’s rays at break of day. Individuals exist in 
the neighborhood, not of the Society, who par- 
take in the feelings of solemn interest with re- 
‘gard to it, and in their evening meditations turn 
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a willing foot to its calm seclusion. Some do 
this from admiration of the religious principles 
of the interred—others because they look upon 
the dead as the general champions of liberty of 
conscience, and the foremost in the struggle 
against the intolerance and errors of a dominant 
and corrupt hierarchy. 

Nearly every locality in this district has its 
interest and its tradition. It is indeed a notable 
country, and we feel we are treading on classic 
ground. A few miles north-west is Marsh 
Grange, which George Fox frequently visited ; 
possibly the situation and air remioded him of 
his birth-place, Drayton-in-the-Clay. It belonged 
to Margaret Fox, and was the residence of her 
ancestors, the Askews. 

But we will delay no longer returning to our 
inn, and in so doing must necessarily pass 
through the market place of Ulverston. Every 
spot in town or country hereabouts has its tale. 
Forty-three Friends were taken hence one mar- 
ket day in 1660, by a party of horsemen, and 
without warrant or examination immured in the 
noisome dungeons of Lancaster jail. 

Ours are comparatively happy days, and we 
are too much inclined to forget that the struggle 
against error, like that for freedom, 

«¢ When once begun, 
Descends from bleeding sire to son.”? 

Is the contest maintained by us? Do we not 
rather make a paltry compromise between our 
personal ease and the requirements of duty? 
Much has no doubt been accomplished; but 
much remains. Letus take heart from the ex- 
ample and success of those who have gone before 
us; and, God with us, who shall withstand ?— 
Armistad’s Select Miscellanies. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Among the non-conformist clergymen who 
were driven into obscurity during the persecu- 
tions in England, few were more remarkable for 
holiness of life than John Flavel. 

No less truthfully than quaintly he illustrates 
the conflicts among Christians by the FiauTine 
oF Two Rams. 

“Taking notice how furiously thesesheep, which 
by nature are mild and gentle, did yet, tike 
bulls, push each other, taking advantage by 
going back to meet with a greater rage and { fury ; 
methought I saw in this a plain emblem of the 
unchristian contests and animosities which fall 
out among them that call themselves the people 
of God, who are in Scripture also styled sheep 
for their meekness and innocency; and yet, 
through the remaining corruptions that are in 
them, thus do they push each other. * * * * * 

The fighting of these sheep doth in two re- 
spects notably comport with the sinful parties of 
contending Christians, viz : that in this fight they 
engage with their heads one against another : 
and what are they but those head-notions, or 
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oppositions of science, falsely so called, that have 
made so many broils and uproars in ‘the Chris- 
tian world? O! what clashing’s have these 
heady opinions caused in the churches? First 
heads, and then hearts have clashed. Christians 
have not distinguished between adversarius 
litis, aad persone; but dipt their pens and 
tongues in vinegar and gall, shamefully aspersing 
and reproaching one another, because their un- 
derstandings were not cast into one mould, and 
their heads all of a bigness. 

That which is observed from the fighting of 
sheep, that it presages foul and stormy weather, 
is much more certainly consequent upon the 


fighting of Christ’s sheep.” F. 8. P. 


AN EPISTLE, OR SALUTATION IN GOSPEL LOVE. 


To all those, wherever scattered, gathered, or situa- 
ted, who believe in the Light, and hold the profes- 
sion of the principles of Truth, as membrrs of the 
Society of Friends —or, if not in membership, yet 
uniting in heart, and acknowledging the same Di- 
vine Light, principle, aud guide to salvation,—grace, 
mercy, and peace, be multiplied in and among you. 
In order that you may attain to, and know 

this heavenly increase, it is in my heart to ad- 

dress you witha word of encouragement to faith- 
fulness, by yielding obedience to the openings and 
manifestations of this Divine Light, in your own 
souls. “ He that hath an ear to hear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches,” and unto 

every sincere heart, that is desirous of being a 

member-.of the mystical body, or church of 

Christ—made up, or constituted of those who 

fear God, and work righteousness, out of every 

nation, kindred, tongue, and people. 

‘< My sheep hear my voice,’”’ says Christ, “and 
I know them, and they follow me.” “ And a 
stranger they will not follow, but will flee from 
him, because they know not the voice of stran- 
gers.” To distinguish the voice of the true 
Shepherd from every counterfeit that may arise 
in the imagination, and activity of the creaturely 
will, requires deep humility and stillness. But 
in a state of silent waiting, as the mind attains 
to a calm, out of all haste and anxiety, a clear 
discerning is known between the Divine impres- 
sion, the opening of Light,—and the workings 
of the creaturely powers of thought and imagi- 
nation. 

In this day of tumult and excitement, great is 
the need of retiring into, and abiding in the 
tent of quietude. “ He that has an ear to hear,” 
may thus be divinely instructed by the voice of 
the true Shepherd, who is ever seeking to gath- 
er his sheep and lambs into the fold of safety 
and peace. And is not his direction now, as 
formerly, “Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem 
(the quiet habitation) until ye be endued with 
power from on high?” By attending carefully 
to this command, and waiting “for the promise 
of the Father,” the same blessed state may be 
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attained, which was then held up to the view of 
the disciples. ‘Ye shall receive power after 
that the Holy Spirit is come upon you, and ye 
shall be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.” 

Every believer in Christ, who is a practical 
disciple or scholar in his school, becomes a wit- 
ness of his spirit, actuating, ruling, and regulat- 
ing in them. The cross and self-denial, are 
lessons that bring forth fruits of humility and 
meekness, of righteousness and peace; and thus 
the sheep of Christ, through the power of his 
spirit, become witnesses of his resurrection in 
them, and show forth, by a good conversation, 
the fruits of love, of joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, mercy, and faith—the very 
fruits by which the heavenly Father is glorified, 
and by which also they are known to be the 
disciples of Christ. Not only do these fruits of 
the Christian spirit bear witness to others who 
also dwell in a state of quietness and confidence, 
(“‘ Jerusalem and Judea,”) but also to those that 
are afar off from this state of settlement and 
peace, comparable to “ Samaria, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth.” Oh! for an increase 
of such “lights in the world!” such practical 
witnesses of the name and power of Christ! such 
way-marks to sincere, honest-hearted inquirers, 


who are often saying in secret, who will show | 


us any good? 

As my spirit has been engaged in brotherly 
feeling, and tender sympathy, with the seed of 
life, in my fellow professors of belief in Christ, — 
the inward anointing, which we have received 
of the Father,—I have felt a tender regard for 
those who are remotely situated from the body, 
or society of those of like precious faith,—who 
not only “‘ behold,” but feel ** how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell tegether in 
unity.” Not being now able to visit in person 
those scattered abroad in remote places on this 
continent, my mind is drawn forth thus to address 


them in the feelings of gospel love, and to ex- | 


press my desires for their encouragement, and 
advancement in the Christian path,—the pati 
of self-denial, the way of well-doing, and of 
peace, settlement, and stability. 

To you, dear friends, awakened and en- 
lightened to see this path, and quickened to feel, 
at seasons, living desires to be found walking 
therein, but who are often tried and discouraged, 
by reason of your lonesome situation,—to you 
is the word of encouragement to be faithful. 
Mind the Light, thathas opened your eyes to see 
the beauty of holiness. Listen to the voice of 
this Monitor within, that calls you to follow it, 
in the way of watchfulness and self-denial—that 
invites you to take the yoke of restraint upon 





all the inclinations, passions and customs, that 


may have led you into the way of error and 
trouble—and that shows you the path of meck- 


ness and lowliness of heart, is the path of true 
peace to the soul. Thus, as you walk in the 
Light, you will become more and more the chil- 
dren of Light; increasing in wisdom and stature, 
and growing in grace. Your lights will so shine 
among men, that others seeing your good works 
and upright conversation, will glorify the Father 
by their convincement and acknowledgement of 
the same precious principles of Truth, that in 
you and through you, bring forth much’ fruit, 
and give evidence of your being disciples of 
Christ, not in name only, bat in deed and in 
truth. 

In some of my travels for the promotion of 
the precious cause and testimony of Truth, I have 
witnessed the joy and comfort of meeting with 
kindred spirits, (though personally strangers) 
and the satisfaction of mingling together in the 
mutual feeling of the renewings of that love and 
fellowship, by which we know, as the Apostle 
said, ‘‘ that we have passed from death to life, 
because we love the brethren.” This mutual 
comfort and refreshment I have known, tasted, 
and felt, at home, as well as abroad—I know its 
reality among the sincere, dedicated children of 
the heavenly Father’s family. ‘ Bebold my 
my mother, and my brethren,” (said the blessed 
Jesus, when those in the outward relation stood 
without, and desired to speak with him, but could 
not gain access because of the crowd,) “ and he 
stretched forth his hand toward his disciples, and 
said, Behold my mother and my brethren! For 
whosoever shall do the will of my Father who is 
in Heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, 
and mother.” Precious relationship of kindred 
minds! whose desire is to do the heavenly Fath- 
er’s will, to be walking in the way of well-doing. 
And the life and food of this living desire is 
pure love ;—love to God, the Fountain of good- 
ness, and its first fruit, Jove one unto another. | 
‘“‘ Hereby shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one unto another.” 
Where this love abounds, it draws, by its attract- 
ive influence, those kindred minds in whom it 
governs. They delight often to be together, to 


| commune together—to speak often one to anoth- 


er—as members of one family. In this pure 
love, and heavenly relationship, is the ground 
and foundation of our religious meetings togeth- 
er, for mutual edification, comfort, and encour- 
agement; and also the source of order and dis- 
cipline, for the regulation and preservation of 
such a family of love. Where meetings are held 
in this pure love, refreshment is felt from the 
Divine presence in each other’s company, a 
sweet communion of spirit is often silently wit- 
nessed, and the truth of this declaration is expe- 


‘rienced: “ As iron sharpens iron, so does the 
countenance of a man his friend.” 


This sharp- 
ening or encouragement, is an effect of that pure 
friendship and love, which the Creator dispenses 
to his children, through the instrumentality of 
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society—the help of one another, mutually and 
reciprocally. Hence, in a spiritual sense, we 
perceive, “Tt is not good that man should be 


alone.” Qur state of probation here is such, 
that as social beings, we are made help-meets to 
one another, in the. path of safety and peace, 
when love one to another abounds, as between 
‘“‘ brother, and sister, and mother.” The draw- 
ing cords of this love inclines kindred spirits to 
associate together. Hence, religious meetings 
are formed. And although but “two or three” 
should thus assemble together, in pure love, and 








son of trial, and not be cast down nor dismayed 
—for in due time, “he that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 


him.”—J. Comly. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
William Savery is one of those whose influ- 
ence has not yet passed away, who was a noble 


| and consistent advocate of the cause of truth and 


righteousness, and the following circumstance is 
worthy of preservation, as an evidence of the 


should sit down in silent retirement, to wait in | sufficiency of that internal guidance of the spirit, 


the spirit of their minds on Him whois a Spirit, 
a quickening spirit, yet for their encouragement 
is the blessed declaration of the spirit of Christ, 
“there am I in the midst of them.” 

Now, to you, my dear brethren and sisters, 


whose circumstances and situation may be, in | 


solitary or remote places, where no such meet- 
ings are established or often held,—to you is the 


expression of tender sympathy, in order to en- | 


courage you, often to retire in your minds, to 
wait upon God, for the renewal of your spiritual 
strength and consolation. And as your hearts 
may be enlarged in the flowings of pure love, be 
encouraged to sit down with your families or 
neighbors, in order to feel together the incomes 
of Divine love and life. Your faithfulness and 
dedication, in supporting this more public testi- 
mony of your love to God and one to another, 
may be blessed, not only to yourselves, your 
children and families, but to your neighbors, 
and to the spreading and increase of Truth 
and righteousness in the earth. This has been 
the case with others. One dedicated, sincere 
mind, though in a child or young person, has 
been instrumental to the gathering of many to 
the pure principle of light and grace, and to the 
encouragement of others to walk in the ways of 
truth, of righteousness and peace. 

Oh then, dear friends, be stimulated, encour- 
aged, and strengthened, to attend singly to the 
openings of the Light, the precious gift that is 
in you. Dwell in bumility, meekness and lowli- 
ness of mind; so will the Lord teach you of his 
ways, and guide you inthe midst of the paths 
of true and sound judgment; in order that he 


may cause them that love him to inherit sub- | 


stance,—and that he may fill their treasures with 
the good things of his heavenly kingdom, which 
consists in righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
holy Spirit. 

Although the preceding views and remarks are 
addressed to those in solitary or remote situa- 
tions, yet are they intended equally for the ben- 
efit of all the sincere-hearted, however locally 
circumstanced. For there are such who feel 


solitary, even in the midst of company—and who 
go mourning on their way as though they were 
alone, in a wilderness journey. May these hold 
fast the word of lamb-like patience, in this sea- 


| distinguishing feature. 


| which, from the rise of this society, has been its 
It was related very im- 
| pressively in the hearing of the writer by Thomas 


| Campbell, a Friend, then residing in Maryland. 


| He was an apprentice in Wilmington, Delaware, 
at the time to which reference is made, and his 
mind being very seriously impressed, he had 
been going round to several different places of 
worship, hoping among some of them to find what 
his soul was seeking for. On a Seventh day 
evening his mind being much exercised on this 
subject, he went into an engine house, the door 
of which was open, and in that seclusion put up 
his petition for guidance as to which society of 
religious professors he should join himself to; and 
asked for this sign—that in whatever congre- 
gation he was assembled, the text of the minister 
might be, “ Render to Caesar the things that are 
Ceesar’s, and to God the things that are his.” 
Previously to this he had never attended a meet- 
ing of Friends; but on the following morning 
went to Wilmington Meeting, and took his seat 
up stairs facing the preacher’s gallery. The 
feelings of the foregoing evening were present 
with him, and he was very observant of all that 
occurred. After a time the meeting became 
settled, and a season of silence followed; then 
| the door opened and two Friends came in who 
were placed at the head of the gallery. His atten- 
tion was especially turned to thera, believing they 
were the ministers ; when after another interval 
of silence, one of them arose, (whom he after- 
wards found to be William Savery.) His head 
| was bent down at first, but he gradually raised 
it until he looked up to where Thomas was sit- 
ting, and to use his own words, “ until the focus 
| of his eye exactly met mine,’’ when he said, 
|“ Render to Caesar the things which are Cxesar’s, 
and to thy God the things which are his,” and 
| sat down. Thomas said, when relating it, “ you 
|may imagine what my feelings were, during 
| another time of quietness.” William Savery then 
| rose again and told Friends why he hed not been 
able to gather with them at the appointed time; 
| that he had no expectation of being there until 
the foregoing evening, when the requisition to 
attend that meeting was felt, in compliance with 
which he had risen early and rode from Philadel- 
phia that morning. He then preached a most 
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impressive sermon, in which the apprentice boy’s 
condition was so plainly portrayed that he said, 
‘‘it could not have been more so if he had 
known me all my life.” 
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One of our Subscribers has sent us the fellow- 
ing essay, as the effusion of a juvenile pen. 
Ep. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


Across memory’s magic page the shadows of 
the past are flitting. 
that mysterious power has pictured and called 
up almost into present existence moments that | 
have gone forever. How distinctly mirrored } 
are the thoughts, feelings and even impulses that 
governed a former period. 

Howswiftly the years fly, irresistibly hastening 
us onward towards the close of existence. We 
should endeavor so to live that each passing day 
shall bring us so much nearer the scnenaide | 
ment of that for which life is given. Amid the 
hurry and bustle of every-day existence we for- 
get that we may at any time be called upon to 
bid adieu to the fascinations of earth and to leave | 
them forever. A few more hours, days or years 
may be ours, and they may not ; how important 
then that every moment should be properly em- 
ployed, so that when called upon to render an 
account of our lives, not one moment may be re- 
corded, lost. 





2d mo. 1857.—Life to most is an alternation 
of joy and sorrow, and few, if any pass through 
this ‘dim dawn of being” without experiencing 
either. 

How many there are who “ live and move and 
have their being” upon this ball of earth with- 
out scarcely thinking for what glorious purpose 
life is given: that this frail tenement of clay is 
but the transient habitation of the immortal soul 
while it is preparing to enjoy infinitely purer 
and higher pleasures than the earthly mind is 
capable of. Oh, what lasting, what undying in- 
terest should be excited in each one of our hearts 
to live for the future; not to employ our time 
merely for the gratification of the passing mo- 
ment, but to follow those employments which are 
calculated to elevate the mind, above mere earthly 
enjoyments, and as it were, bring heaven upon 
earth ; to create that pleasure which depends not 
on outward circumstances, but is within, which 
is constautly elevating the soul, making it capa- 
ble of appreciating more and more the beauties 
and harmonies of the material world. We shall 
thus learn to derive instruction and happiness 
from the very humblest of nature’s works. 
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The productions of art, as finely chiseled mar- 
ble, or some delicate painting ; are admired and 
extolled: thousands travel many miles to ex- 
amine them, while they are surrounded by things 
much more wonderful. They are living, think- 
ing and acting without one thought of the un- 
raveled mysteries of nature, of the complicated 
structure which produces even the simplest act 
of the will. While contemplating the beautiful 
symmetry of a piece of sculpture, or of some life- 
like picture which almost seems to live and 
breathe on canvass, how the soul is lifted up, 
seeming to feel the full enjoyment of a pure and 
bright existence, but how much more beautiful 
is the original of these imitations where we can 
see in reality the expressions, the varying tints 
and blending colors: these excite but passing 
notice, because socommon. , It isto the beauties 
of the natural world that we need to direct our 
mind. ‘The wild flower is more beautiffl in its 
native simplicity, than the highly cultivated 
exotic, which if it but receive the breath of 
heaven too roughly will droop and die. 

A mind that is cultivated to admire the beau- 
tiful, whether in the small or great, to appreciate 
the good, to reverence the divine, and to act the 
right, has a spring of happiness beyond the reach 
of the adverse circumstances of life. 





Marrrep,—At the residence of Sarah Twining in 

right-town, on the 12th inst., according to the order 
of Friends, Epwarp Arxinson, to Lizziz H. Twinine, 
both of Wrightstown, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 


The following notice of the death of our friend 
Moses Sheppard, from a Baltimore paper, has 
been handed us for insertion in our columns :— 


Moses Sheppard, a member of the Society of 
Friends, and a wealthy, well-known and highly 
respected citizen of Baltimore, died at his resi- 
dence in this city, on First day, the 1st inst. at 
the ripe age of 84 years. 

For some months past the gradual physical de- 
cay, consequent upon so prolonged a life, admon- 
ished him that his end was approaching, and he 
prepared to meet it with calmness and serenity. 
His earlier years were marked by great business 
energy, a prudent thrift, and undeviating recti- 
tude. ‘The son of parents in humble circumstan- 
ces, he was the architect of his own fortune. In 
the year 1800 he left his father’s home, in the 
vicinity of Baltimore—a log hut with an earthen 
floor—and engaged himself as an errand boy in 
a grocery store kept by John Mitchell, in Cheap- 
side, from which station he was elevated by his 
employer to that of clerk, and after being a part- 
ner in the establishment for some years, continu- 
ed subsequently the business on his own account. 
With the handsome fortune thus won by patience 
and unwearied industry, he retired to private life, 
in the full vigor of manhood. 
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to the Colonization Society, to his relations and 


tion of his income to philanthropic purposes we 
have not yet been able to learn; nor do we im- 
agine, from the secresy he imposed upon those 
whom he selected as his almoners, it would be 
possible to correctly ascertain. An utter enemy 
to show, parade and ostentation, he pursued the 
noiseless tenor of his way, “doing good by 
stealth,’ and rigidly enjoining that his acts of 
benevolence should remain unknown not only to 
the world at large, but to the recipents of his 
bounty. Many orphan children and young girls, 
thrown early upon the world for the means of 
obtaining a livelihood, have reason to bless their 
secret protector and benefactor. Some he educa- 
ted and supported, wholly orin part, until they 
were capable of maintaining themselves. To 
others he advanced suus sufficient to enable them 
to engage in business in a moderate way, but al- 
most invariably dispensed his charities through 
a medium which left those who were thus reliey- 
ed in entire ignorance of the benevolent donor. 

Moses Sheppard was a man who abhorred 
shams. He was a plain, blunt man; quiet in his 
habits, vigorous in thought and speech, but yet 
concealing beneath a calm, passionless exterior, 
the sweetest and tenderest sympathies. He was 
a true friend to the colored race, and though 
averse to Abolitionism in the acrid and danger- 
ous form it has assumed of late years at the 
North, was ever ready, with his purse and his 
counsel, to aid the Colonization cause, of which 
association he was for many years a prominent, 
active, and useful member. One of those who 
partook of his bounty was young McGill, the son 
of a former teacher in the African Church, in 
Sharp street. This young man he sent to Mas- 
sachusetts to study the science of medicine, and 
subsequently aided in emigrating to Liberia, 
where he has since become a prominent mer- 
chant. A vessel, lately built at this port for Dr. 
McGill, bears the name of Moses Sheppard, in 
commemoration of the generous patron to whom 
he owed his education and advance in life. 

Moses Sheppard was never married. But 
though a bachelor, he took much more pleasure 
than he was accustomed to express in gathering 
his friends about him in a social, unobtrusive 
way, and in listening to, and participating in, 
their conversation. Self-educated himself, he was 
yet a profound and vigorous thinker and a terse 
writer. His literary acqusitions were extensive, 
but he was best acquainted with the works of 
those authors whose writings were most like his 
own metaphysical turn of mind. 

But the crowning act of his long and useful 
life, is the bequest he has made for the founding 
of an Insane Asylum, in the vicinity of Balti- 
more; a charter for which, skilfully drawn up 
by J. V. L. McMahon, Esq., was granted by the 
Legislature of Maryland some four years ago. 
To this object, after the payment of certain sums 





friends, he has bequeathed the larger proportion 
of a fortune, estimated at $600,000, and consti- 
tuted the following gentlemen trustees under the 
act of incorporation :—John Saurin Norris, Pre- 
sident of the Board, David M. Perine, Dr. Riley, 
Richard H. Townsend, Gerard H. Reese, and 
Gerard T. Hopkins, leaving the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the decease of the testator to be filled 
by the Boara. 

By the provisions of the will, the Institution 
is to be located near Baltimore, and to be free to 
all sects and denominations, except in the event 
of its being crowded ; when preference is to be 
given to members of the Society of Friends. The 
executors appointed to carry out the provisions 
of the will, are David M. Perine and Richard 
H. Townsend. 

Mr. Sheppard has indicated his design in pri- 
vate instructions to the trustees wore fully than 
appears on the face of the will, and such of these 
as may prove of interest to the community we 
propose to reproduce, as soon as the sanction of 
the board can be obtained. We shall probably 
take occasion also to republish essential portions 
of the will after it has been entered for probate. 
As he had already provided very handsomely, 
during the last year of his life, for various friends 
aud relatives, the bequests it contains do not ex- 
press the entire amount of his testimonials and 
remembrances. 

His manuscripts, of which there are a large 
number, he has entrusted to the charge of his 
friend and executor, Richard H. Townsend. His 
library, containing many valuable works, his fur- 
niture, and his collection of African curiosities, 
are to remain undisturbed until the time arrives 
when they can be transferred to the asylum he 
has so nobly provided for, and which is to re- 
main forever a distinct and separate institution 
from any other already in existence, or that may 
hereafter be founded. 

Mr. Sheppard retained full possession of his 
faculties to within twenty-four hours of his de- 
cease. As pertinent to the occasion, because 
characteristic of this remarkable man, we close 
this narrative by recording an incident which oc- 
curred some three weeks previous to his death. 

Being under the impression that his eye-sight 
was growing dim, he called for a pen and ink, 
and ruling with his own hand three well marked 
lines upon the paper placed before him, wrote the 
following words : 

‘“‘The law of progression is probably a law of 
organization of slow development.” 

After reading what he had written, he turned 
to one who stood by his side, and said : “I could 
say more, but—it is too late’—and he threw 
down his pen never to resume it again. 





In contests among men, the party doing the 
most wrong is commonly harder to be reconciled 
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than he who has suffered the most wrong. The | lies buried ; yet it is necessary that it should be 
reason is, he has a quarrel with himself, which | done. 


makes him doubly irritable. 





Extracts from ‘ Serious Considerations to the 
Society of Friends” in the year 1800. 


ON SUPERSTITION. 


It doubtless requires great care in removing 
the covering, that we do not injure the tree. 
So although I earnestly wish to see the removal 
of superstition, I desire to behold it done with 
a cautious hand; lest, from the misapplication of 
substantial truths, any should run themselves 


into confusion, and thus injure themselves, and | 


retard the progress of the cause they wish to 
promote ; for it is a just observation, that some 
of the most important truths lie within a hair’s 
breadth of most dangerous errors. Such is the 
narrow path for reformers to walk in, if they 
wish to be really useful to mankind. Infidelity 
on one hand, and superstition on the other, are 
dangerous rocks upon which the Christian may 
be wrecked in his passage through life, if he is 


either hand. 
Superstition is generally rather an error of 


the judgment, while the heart retains a consider- | 
able share of sincerity ; and in this situation, there | 


is a great aptness to receive without examination; 
thus customs are handed down from one genera- 


tion to another without undergoing any inquiry. 


Many do not look at the rational motives which 
might have occasioned a practice to have been at 


an ancient practice, and then adopt it, as if a 
practice, because it is of some antiquity, must 
be right. 

Each generation and every individual are 
bound to search out truth for themselves; and I 
know of no superior advantages which former 
ages had to find out truth, which we may not 
acquire in the present day, through a diligent 
search, conducted with seriousness, and due 


caution. But taking up matters on the score of | 
tradition, accommodates the natural indolence of | 


man, and leaves him at liberty to pursue his 
dreams of profit and of pleasure, free from the 
interruption of thinking for himself. Many fall 
into this snare, and may be said quietly to sleep 
away their time, and almost to forfeit the privi- 
lege of rational beings. 

The apostles were truly valuable characters in 
most respects, yet they were not entirely free 
from superstition. 

Succeeding generations, instead of doing away 
this superstition have gradually added to the 
heap; so that now by accumulation, it has in- 
creased to a prodigious size. It has become a 
matter of great reproach to attempt to point it 
out, or to remove this rubbish accumulated 
through many generations, under which truth 
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Reformers in every age have been stigmatized 
with the name of heretics, and the reproach is 
still continued ; but I hope some, will from time 
to time be raised up who will dare to speak out 
with firmness, and expose the abuses and cor- 
ruptions of Christianity wherever they may 
appear. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

In the intelligencer, No. 45, I observed some 
remarks upon thesubject of exerting dueinfluence 
for the repeal of the odious fugitive slave act of 
1850, to which my feelings responded. After 
reading the article, it occurred to me, that, if 
under the operation of this law, some fifty or a 


| hundred of our Friends had fallen victims to it, 


and were experiencing the bitterness of southern 
bondage, whether silence and inaction would 
have been obtained for the space of six years, as 


'if all was well? Nay; we should have looked 


for the very ‘stones to have cried out!” Fer- 


| vent, earnest, and eloquent appeals on their be- 
not cautiously on his guard aguinst dangers on | 


half would have been made to public feeling— 
Legislative bodies would have been called upon 
in the most forcible manner, by petitions and 
protests, to repeal so unjust a law, at the earliest 
period possible. But the case is different— 


| widely different with the colored man. Instead 


of one hundred, there are over three millions of 
these suffering bondmen, the subjects of this 
cruel law, enacted purposely for returning into 


| bondage any one of them who attempts to escape. 
first established. They only look whether it be | 


Are not these sufferers our brethren? Are 
they not, with ourselves, objects of divine regard? 
Are they not as fully entitled to liberty as we 7— 
Then how shall we be indifferent to their wrongs 
and sufferings, if possessed of Christian feeling 
and sympathy ? 

The colored man has long been placed in a 
degraded, despised position, and we have become 
familiarized to seeing him in that condition. 
This, 1 believe, has greatly tended to lessen our 
detestation and abhorrence of the system. But 
this does not diminish our accountability. It is 








our own fault that the slave does not occupy a 
more respectable position. He made not himself 
a bondman, neither is he satisfied in that condi- 
tion—but is compelled to remain a slave, by le- 
gal provision, even should it be at the expense of 
life. Is such a state of things no occasion for 
serious and solemn reflection ? 

Now suppose the Society of Friends should 
move with the same Christian concern against 
the system of slavery as if a part of its members 
were the victims :+-each Yearly Meeting feeling 
that they had an important duty to perform on 
behalf of their suffering brethren—and under 
the influence of divine love, aiming at the same 
worthy object, would speak the same language, 
the language of justice and truth, with words 
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that would penetrate the hardest heart. Who 
can believe that such labors would not be crowned 
with a blessing? Is there not reason to believe 
that a concern and action on the part of Friends, 
commensurate to the magnitude of the occasion, 
and in agreement with our high profession, would 
reach the just witness in the hearts of other 
professing Christians—so that they too would 
feel induced to bear their testimony more ear- 
nestly against man’s claiming property in his 
fellow man ? 

It is not in the nature of things that such a 
complicated syst 
could long continue, were there a sufficiently deep 
concern and action for its abolishment on the 
part of those only who are professedly and in 
feeling opposed to such an aggression upon lib- 
erty. 

Admitting the foregoing views to be correct, 
what a heavy responsibility attaches to individu- 
als, to religious societies, to Legislative bodies, 
and States, for so long a continuance of slavery 
with its vast train of evils. Does not the im- 
portance of the occasion, the best interests of 
the slave and his master, the peace and welfare 
of the country, and the testimony of truth in 
the heart, all combine in requiring more faithful 
Christian labor, for the termination of so great 
and so wide spread an evil?—may none of us 
strive to quiet our consciences, by adopting the 
plea of Cain—“ Am I my brother’s keeper.” 

D. I. 

Dutchess Co., N. Y., 31st of First mo., 1857. 


‘6 GOD WITH Us.” 


God with us! with ourselves! How inspiring 
the doctrine! Art thou a pilgrim walking in 
perplexed ways? He is thy guide. “In all 
thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct 


thy paths.” Thou art a creature of affliction and 
sorrow. He is with thee as thou passest through 


the water and through the fire. “Call upon 
him in the day of trouble ; and he shall deliver 
thee, and thou shalt. glorify him.” Thou art 
tempted. But he is thy shield and thy strong 
tower. Dost thou feel thy own littleness and 
insignificance? Thy God thinketh upon thee. 


‘Ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 
Thou mayest be little and unknown among men, 
but a precious diadem in the hands of thy God. 
‘“‘ He is nigh unto thee in all that thou callest on 
him for.” 

Various and changing may be the scenes 
through which thou passest. But all shall be 
tempered by his wisdom for thine own advan- 
tage. ‘All things work together for good unto 
them that love him.’ Thou shalt die. And 


dow of death, he shall be with thee. And 
while adoring “Him that sitteth upon the 


em of injustice and inhumanity | 114 he does n 


“The hairs of your head are all numbered.” | 


when thou walkest through the valley and sha- | 
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throne,” and the ‘‘ Lamb in the midst of the 
throne,” ‘God with us” shall be the burden of 
thy song forever.” 

Is Christ onr Immanuel?—God with us? 
Then let us take care that we are with him— 
coming to him habitually in acts of faith and 
love—walking with him and before him; so 
shall he be to us all in all, the strength of our 
heart, and our portion forever. 


MAXIMS OF CONFUCIUS. 


The wise man does not speak of all he does, 
othing that cannot be spoken of. 
| Attention to small things is the economy of vir- 
| tue.—Railery is the lightning of calumny.— 
Man may bend to virtue, but virtue cannot bend 
| to man.—Repentance is the spring of virtue.— 
| Virtue does not give talents, but it supplies their 
| place. Talents neither give virtue vor supply 
| the place of it —Ceremony is the smoke of friend- 
|ship.—The pleasure of doing good is the only 
one that never wears out.—The tree overthrown 
by the wind, had more branches than roots.— 
The dog in the kennel barks at his fleas, but the 
| dog who is hunting does not feel them.—Receive 
your thoughts as guests, and treat your desires 
as children.—The prison is shut night and day, 
and yet it is always full ; the temples are always 
open, and yet you find no one in them. 


COAL OIL. 


Lubricating and burning oil from coal appears 
likely to become an important article of general 
‘consumption. The chemists of the bituminous 
‘coal region would do well to devote considerable 

attention to this matter, which is already the sub- 
ject of several patents. The Messrs. Cairns of 
Cloverport, Ky., have twelve large retorts in 
operation preparing oil from the very highly bitu- 
minous Breckenridge cval, and have made a bid 
for the contract of supplying our lighthouses. 
The Lighthouse Board has ordered one of the 
lighthouses in the neighborhood of the city to be 
lighted with it, in order to test its quality, which 
is claimed to be superior to that of the Winter- 
strained oil now in use. The Company has of- 
| fered tu supply it at one dollar per gallon. 


‘ LONG AND SHORT DAYS. 

At Berlin and London, the longest day has 
sixteen hours and a half; at Stockholm, the 
longest day has eighteen and a half hours; at 
| Hamburg, the longest day has seventeen hours, 
and the shortest seven; at St. Petersburg, the 
longest day has nineteen, and the shortest five 
hours; at Tornea, in Finland, the longest day 
has twenty-one hours and a half, and the short- 
est two hours and a half, at Wanderhus, in Nor- 
way, the day lasts from the 21st of May to the 
22d of July, without interruption ; and at Spitz- 
| bergen, the longest day is three months and a half. 
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« THIRTY-FIVE.” 


The summit of my life is gained, 

And on its crowning point I stand, 

With panting breath, and vision strained 
To view beneath the extended land; 

A line of light, along the clouds, 

The distant shore of Canaan lies, 
Resplendent through the vei!, that shrouds 
The future from these mortal eyes. 





Below, arrayed in living green, 

Lies childhood’s vales.serenely fair, 

And flowers, too plentiful to glean, 
Spring up in wild luxuriauce there ; 
There, golden moments are the sands 
That tinkle through the glass of Time, 
And joyous hours, with love-linked hands, 
Keep pace to many a merry chime! 


How sweet it was to be—ere yet 

{ts import sounded in mine ear, 

Ere care, or sorrow, or regret 

Had weighed mine eyelids with a tear. 
Ere yet within the shapening mould 
Life’s unformed purposes were cast, 

Ere the ascending pathway told 

That youth’s enchanted bound was past. 


Within that path, how many a snare 
Was |aid to turn my feet aside, 

How many a contrite tear and prayer, 
Does many a secret recess hide! 

How many an unmarked battle field 
Lies scattered o’er this upward road; 
Where sorely pressed, or forced to yield, 
My piteous cry has risen to God! 


In yonder pass I met a band 

Of doubts that swelled like Xerxes’ host ; 
And fought them singly, till my hand 
Grew powerless, and the day was lost! 
Ah! in that conflict fierce and dread 

My soul’s best currents ebbed away, 

Till feeling and desire had fled ; 

And this was life’s Thermopyle. 


As by the wayside I was left, 
Neglected, helpless, and alone, 

Almost of consciousness bereit, 

I felt a mantle o’er me thrown! 

A soft breath played upon my cheek, 

A quick’ning power it seemed to give, 

I heard a voice beside me, speak 

The inspiring words “ I bid thee live,’? 


My heart once more within me burned, 
My captive fetters were unbound, 

Then Hope (a stranger guest) returned, 
Victorious palms my temples crowned. 
And from my heart swelled full and free 
A hymn of praise, like Miriam’s song, 
Then buried ’neath the engulfing sea 
Lay the Egyptian’s scattered throng! 


When first the ascending path I tried, 
And found life’s burden hard to bear; 
Came a companion to my side, 

My onward pilgrimage to share ; 

Upon his strong and friendly arm 

With perfect trust I learned to rest. 

He warded off each threat’ning harm 
And sheathed my sorrows in his breast. 


Ah! then how swiftly sped the hours, 
How pleasant grew the steep ascent, 
We climbed the rocks to gather flowers, 
And breathe their perfume as we went, 
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Springs gushed for us among the hills, 
And mossy seats for rest were found, 
And musical with laughing rills 

Grew the once thirsty upland ground. 


But ah! the willing arm, whose strength 
Was my support, grew weak anon, 

And “ weary with the march” at length, 
It failed me, and 1 walked alone— 
Alone, to tread life’s downward slope 
Alone, to stand on Jordan’s shore ; 
Beyond whose waters, Faith and Hope 
Have promised, we shall part no more. 


I catch the sparkle of its waves, 

As on this Pisgah-height I stand, 

1 know its swelling current laves 

The borders of the ** Promised Land,” 
Where throned within the “ eternal gates”? 
Jerusalem sits pure and fair, 

And everlasting rest awaits 

The pilgrim that finds entrance there. 


Take courage then, my shrinking soul, 
And gird thee for the race anew; 

Think only of thy glorious goal, 

Keep but thine heritage in view! 

There shall all questions be resolved, 
There Faith be swallowed up in Sight, 
Life’s unwrought problem there be solved 
In characters of living light! 


12th mo. 25th, 1856. M. 


ON SEEING A PICTURE REPRESENTING A- 
MOTHER TEACHING HER CHILDREN. 


Gather them close about thee, 
While yet the power remains, 

Thou canst not tell how long the heart 
These passing words retains ;— 

Ere death hath loosed thee from them, 
Speak in thy tones of love 

Words, which the thoughts of after years 
May to fruition move. 


Gather them close about thee— 
Oh mother, fond and young, 
Ere in their ears the tempter’s song 
Of wildering guile be sung ;— 
Ere from thine earnest teachings 
They turn, in scorn, apart, 
Oh, hasten thou to sow thy seed 
In each warm, trusting heart. 


Who shall foretell the harvest ? 
Who can foresee the time, 

When from their hearts temptation turns 
Baffled by words of thine ? 

Through clouds of doubt and anguish 
That come o’er every one, 

A mother’s holy love shall be 
A beacon through the gloom. 


Like seeds that long were buried, 
Turned by the rude ploughshare, 

These words of thine shall sometime rise 
And glorious fruitage bear. 

Gather them close about thee— 
Too soon the time will come, 

When the cold world usurps the heart 
That clings to thee and home. 


Gather them near, still nearer, 
And hovering around, above, 
Do you not feel the blessing 
Of an Almighty Love ? 
These hours of early teachings 
Through years of night shall shine; 
Gather them close about thee, 
While yet the power is thine. Ss. 
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BAYARD TAYLOR IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
Visits to Ritter and Muegge—Berlin, Hamburg 
and Lubeck. 

Correspondence of the New York Tribune. 
Hamsure, Nov. 29, 1856. 
While in Berlin I paid a visit to Dr. Karl Rit- 
ter, the distinguished geographer, to whom I had 
a letter of introduction from my friend Ziegler. 
I found him at his rooms overlooking the Gen- 


darmmarkt, and, though I happened to call dur- | 


ing his hours of study, was at once admitted. 
Through two rooms, crammed with books from 
floor to ceiling, I passed to his workshop, which 
was furnished in the same matmer and exhaled 
the same delightfully infectious odor of antique 
leather. He was sitting at his desk, in the 
midst of a chaos of books and papers, but rose 
and came forward as I entered. Here was again 
a massive Teutonic head, larger than Humboldt’s, 
but not so symmetrically balanced, a broad, over- 
hanging brow, shading large and friendly eyes, 
a strong nose, and one of those ample, irregular 
mouths, in which the expression of kindness and 
goodness atones for the absence of beauty. His 
hair was gray and thin, for he must have seen at 


least sixty-five summers, but his tall figure was | 


still erect and full of strength. The dressing. 
gown he wore, with his unbuttoned collar and 
bare throat, gave a certain grace and dignity to 
his appearance, not unlike that which belongs to 
the picture of Goethe in his latter days. 

Our conversation was mostly geographical, 
and though I remained but half an hour, through 
fear of interrupting his labors, it served to illus- 
trate his immense knowledge. He touched upon 
the Japanese and the Chinese, the Tartars and 
Thibetans, the Lapps and the Samoyeds, the 
Shillooks, the Dinkas and the Bushmen, de- 
scribed the formation of their respective coun- 
tries, the climate and productions, their habits, 
laws and religions. My projected journey to 
Lapland appeared to interest him, and he ad- 
vised me to notice the result of the Swedish mis- 
sionary labors among that people, and to contrast 
it with the operation of similar labors in India 
and China. The’ interior of Swedish Lappmark 
was, he admitted, a comparatively unknown re- 
gion, and he commended my design of visiting 
it in the winter, when the facilities of getting 
from point to point are much greater than in 
Summer, and the Lapps are gathered together in 
their villages. He recommended the work of 
Leopold von Buch as the best description of 
Norwayand Lapland. Ritter is now engaged in 
the publication of a Universal Geography, which, 
so far as it has appeared, far surpasses all previ- 
ous works of the same character, in the richness 
and accuracy of its information. The Germans 
are undoubtedly at present the greatest geogra- 
phers in the world, and the French, despite their 
claims, the worst. 


I was fortunate in having a letter to Theodor | built. 
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Mugge, the author of “ Afraja” and “ Eric 
| Randal.” When I ealled at his residence, ac- 
| cording to a previous appointment, a pretty little 
girl of seven or eight years old opened the door. 
“Is Herr Dr. Mugge at home?” I asked. She 

| went to an adjoining door and cried out, ‘Father, 
,are you at home?” “Ja wohl,” answered a 
| sturdy voice ; and presently a tall, broad-shoul- 
| dered, and rather handsome man of over forty 
| years made his appearance. He wore a thick, 
brown beard, spectacles, was a little bald about 
the temples, and spoke with a decided North- 
German accent. His manner at first was marked 
| with more reserve than is common among Ger- 
mans ; but I had the pleasure of meeting him 
}more than once, and found that the outer shell 
| covered a kernel of good humor and good feeling. 
| Like many other authors, Mugge has received 
| hardly as much honor in his own country as he 
| deserves. His “ Afraja,” one of the most. re- 
markable romances of this generation, is just 
beginning to be read and valued. He was en- 
tirely unacquainted with the fact that it had 
been translated in America, where five or six 
editions were sold in avery few months. I could 
give him no better evidence of its success than 
| the experience of a friend of mine, who was car- 
ried thirteen miles past his home, on a New 
Haven railroad train, while absorbed in its pa- 
ges. He informed me that the idea of the story 
was suggested to him during his residence at 
Tromsoe, on the Norwegian coast, where, among 
some musty official records, he found the min- 
utes of the last trial and execution of a Lapp for 
witchcraft, about a century ago. This Lapp, 
who was a sort of chieftain in his clan, had been 
applied to by some Danish traders to furnish 
them with good wind during their voyage. He 
sold them breezes from the right quarter, but 
the vessel was wrecked and all hands drowned. 
When asked, during his trial, whether he had 
not furnished a bad instead of a good wind, he 
answered haughtily; “Yes, I sold them the 
bad wind, because I hated them, as I hate you, 
and all the brood of thieves who have robbed 
me and my people of our land.” I referred to 
the character of Niels Helgestad, and spoke of 
his strong resemblance, in many respects, to one 
of our Yankee traders of the harder and coarser 
kind. Mugge assured me that I would find 
many of the same type still existing, when I 
should visit the Lofoden isles. He spent e 
Summer among the scenes described in “‘Afraja,” 
and his descriptions are so remarkably faithful 
that Alexander Ziegler used the book as his best 
guide in going over the same ground this year. 
We had fog and rain during our stay in Berlin, 
and did not see the proud capital in its full 
splendor. That portion lying between the Bran- 
denburg Gate and the Royal residence is nobly 
laid out, and, for the most part, handsomely 
The avenue “ Under the Lindens ”’ is on 
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a much more grandiose scale than the Ludwigs- 
strasse in Munich, (which is partly copied from 
it,) but has not the same rich and harmonious 
effect. The streets of Berlin have a stiff, bare, 
ostentatious appearance, corresponding well with 
the estimation in which the Berlinese are held 
throughout Germany. The populace, even at 
Kroll’s famous theatre and beer saloon in the 
Thiergarten, have a grave, sedate, perked-up air. 
There is nothing of the warm, joyous, efferves- 
cent character of the Viennese, or the more 
heavy and beery, but still honest, familiarity of 
the Bavarians. However, I will not judge Ber- 
lin or its people too rashly, for I hope to visit 
the place again before returning home. 

I went of course to the Museum and saw the 
Picture Gallery, which contains a great many 
good pictures, and avery few great ones.— 
Among the latter are Titian’s Christ and Correg- 
gio’s Jupiter and Io. There are also some ad- 
mirable antiques in the Sculpture Gallery. The 
new Museum is probably the most superb insti- 
tution of the kind in the world. Everybody 
knows the engravings of Kaulbach’s frescoes 
(not yet finished) which illuminate the grand 
staircase, and I felt inclined to forgive the Van- 
dalism of Lepsius when I saw with what taste 
and splendor his spoils are displayed. 

We left Berlin on the 29th, and came directly 
hither, a distance of 180 miles, by railroad. I 
noticed in the cars a new contrivance for warm- 
ing the feet, which in our case was wholly suc- 
cessful. Long, flat boxes of tin or zinc, covered 
with carpeting and filled with hot sand, are placed 
upon the floor, between the seats, so that the 
passengers on both sides can make use of them. 
These boxes were mildly warm when we started, 
and not quite cold when we arrived at Hamburg, 
eight hours afterward. The country through 
which we passed is easily described; as it was one 
unvarying level, scraggy pine forests interchang- 
ing with snow-covered field», and occasionally an 
ugly village. We stopped two or three times for 
bread and cheese, beef-soup and (for those who 
required it) brandy. We passed through the 
territories of Mecklenburg and Holstein without 
knowing it, and finally, on hearing marks asked 
for at the stations instead of groschen, discovered 
that we were approaching Hamburg. It was not 
4 o’clock, but we were already in the North, and 
as much twilight as could be got out of a sky 
heavy with snow lighted us to the hotel. 

We have now been here nearly three days, en- 
deavoring to ascertain something about the best 
means of getting further. After perusing news- 
pers, consulting bankers and post-office clerks, I 
finally telegraphed to Lubeck, and have just re- 
ceived an answer stating that the Car/ Johan will 
leave that port for Stockholm on Monday, Dee. 1. 
The cost of sending 25 words and receiving 10 
in answer, a distance of 40 miles, was one Prus- 
sian thaler (about 72 cents.) Winter is here in 
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fall blast; the sleighs are in the streets, the 
north wind is keen, and the mercury has fallen 
to 14°. Hamburg has more of the picturesque 
than most trading towns, the canals cutting 
through it from the Alster dam to the Elbe, re- 
minding one of Bruges. The great fire was a 
greatimprovement. Splendid streets, raised ten 
to fifteen feet above the former level, have taken 
the place of the old, narrow meandering thorough- 
fares, and Palladian palaces have risen upon the 
ruins of the old notched house-gables. It is a 
lively, bustling, cosmopolitan place, with En- 
glish, French and German signs, oyster-cellars, 
sailors of all nations on the quays, and riotous 
dancing every night in the suburb of St. Paul. 
There are otherwise no remarkable sights to see 
here, which is quite a relief. 


Luseck, Dec. 1, 1856. 

We came hither from Hamburg in darkness 
and snow, last night. The Carl Johan, for 
Stockholm, is now getting steam up, in order to 
break her way through the ice of the Trave, and 
we are summoned to be on board in an hour.— 
Lubeck, this clear, cold morning, charms me 
more than any other German town, except Nu- 
remburg, with which it has frequently been com- 
pared. The houses of three centuries ago still 
line its streets, which run up and down the slo- 
ping shores of the Trave, with heavy brick 
church-spires dominating over them. It is a 
small place—only ten to fifteen thousand inhab- 
itants—but quaint, friendly, full of picturesque 
effects, and unspoiled by progress. In Summer, 
it must be extremely beautiful. 

The porter, speaking a frightful Platdeutsch 
dialect, has come for our baggage. I shall 
therefore close this letter with a motto (adopting 
and applying it at the same time, ) which I found 
on an old house here—“ It is impossible to please 
everybody.” B. T. 





MORAL INFLUENCE OF A LITERARY TASTE. 


To a young man away from home, frendless and 
forlorn in a great city, the hours of peril are those 
between sunset and bedtime ; for the moon and 
stars see more of evil in a single hour than the 
sun in his whole day’s circuit. The poet’s visions 
of evening are all compact of tender and sooth- 
ingimages. It brings the wanderer to his home, 
the child to his mother’s arms, the ox to his stall, 
and the weary labourer to his rest. But to the 
gentle-hearted youth who is thrown upon the 
rocks of a pitiless city, and “ stands homeless 
amid a thousand homes,” the approach of even- 
ing brings with it an aching sense of loneliness 
and desolation, which comes down upon the spirit 
like darkness upon the earth. In this mood, his 
best impulses become a snare to him, and he is 
led astray because he is social, affectionate, sym- 
pathetic and warm-hearted. If there be a young 
man thus circumstanced within the sound of my 
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of the homeless. A taste for reading will 
always carry you to converse with men who will 
instruct you by their wisdom and charm you by 
their wit, who will soothe you when fretted, re- 
fresh you when weary, counsel you when perplex- 
ed, and sympathize with you at all times.—Geo. 
S. ’ Hillard. 





DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE. 
The following is an extract from Lieut. 
Maury’s late work on the Physical Geography 
of the Sea.” 

‘“‘As our knowledge of nature and her laws has 
increased, so has our understanding of many 
passages of the Bible been improved. The Bible 
called the earth ‘the round world;’ yet for 
ages it was heresy for Christian men to say the 
werld is round; and, finally, sailors cireumnavi- 
gated the globe, and proved the Bible to be right 
and saved Christian men of science from the 
stake. 

“ Canst thou tell the sweet influence of the 
Pleiades?’ Astronomers of the present day, 
if they have not answered this question, have 
thrown so much light upon it as to show that, 
if ever it be answered by man, he must consult 
the science of astronomy. It has recently all 
but proved that the earth and sun, with their 
splendid retinue of comets, satellites and planets, 
are all in motion around some point or centre of 
attraction inconceivably remote, and that that 
point is in the direction of the star Aleyon, one 
of the Pleiades! Who but the astronomer, 
then, could tell their sweet influence ? 

« And as for the general system of atmos. 
pherical circulation which [ have been so lon 
endeavoring to describe, the Bible tells it all in 
a single sentence: ‘ The wind goeth towards the 
south, and turneth about unto the north, it whir- 
leth about continually, and the wind returneth 
again according to his circuits.’ ””—Kecl. 1: 6. 





MOSSES. 

I have never had much time to examine and 
throw into classes the varieties of the mosses which 
grow on two kinds of rock; nor have I been 
able to ascertain whether there are really numer- 
ous differences between the species, or whether 
they only grow more luxuriantly on the crystal- 
lines than on the coherents. But this is certain, 
that on the broken rocks of the foreground, in 
the crystalline groups, the mosses seem to set 
themselves consentfully and deliberately to the 
task of producing the most exquisite harmonies 
of colour in their power. They will not conceal 
the form of the rock, but will gather over it in 
little brown bosses, like small cushions of velvet, 
made of mixed threads of dark ruby silk and gold, 
rounded over more subdued films of white and 
gray, with lightly crisped edges like hoarfrost on 





INTELLIGENCER. 


voice, let me say to him that books are the friends; fallen leav friends, fallen leaves, and minute clusters of upright 
of the friendless, and that a library is the home i stalks with pointed caps, and fibres of deep 


: 





green and gold, and faint purple passing into 
black, all woven together, and following with 
unimaginable keenness of gentle growth the un- 
dulation of the stone they cherish, until it is 
charged with colour so that it can receive no 
more ; and instead of looking rugged, or cold, or 
stern as anything that a rock is held to be at heart, 

it seems to be clothed with a soft, dark leopard 
skin, embroidered with arabesque of purple and 
silver. The mosses grow in more independent 
spots, not in such aclinging and tender way over 
the whole surface ; the lichens are far poorer and 
fewer ; and the colour of the stone itself is seen 
more frequently; altered, if at all, into a little 
chillier gray than when it is freshly broken.— 
Ruskin. 





BRIGHT HOURS AND GLOOMY. 

Ah, this beautiful world ! indeed, I know not 
what to think of it. Sometimes it is all gladness 
and sunshine, and heaven itself lies not far off ; 
and then it suddenly changes, and is dark and 
sorrowful, and the clouds shut out the day. In 
the lives of the saddest of us there are bright 
days like this, when we feel as if we could take 
the great worldin our arms. Then come gloomy 
hours, when the fire will not burn on our hearths, 
and all without and within is dismal, cold and 
dark. Believe me, every heart has its secret sor- 
row, which the world knows not, and oftentimes 
we call a man cold when he is only sad.—Long- 
Ps 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiovur awn Meat.—The market for Flour is still] 
dull. Good is offered at $6 37. Salesof better brands 
for home consumption at $6 37 a 6 50, and extra and 
fancy brands at $675 a 850. There is very liitle 
export demand. Rye Flour is worth $3 75 per barrel. 
Corn Meal dull, at $3 00 per bbl., and old stock at 2 50. 

Grain.—Wheat is dull, but prices are steady. 
Sales of prime new Pennsylvania red are making at 
$1 46a 1 48 and $1 60 a1 63 for good white. Rye is 
still scarce; sales of Penna. at 82c. Corn is in fair 
request; sales of old yellow at 68 a 70c, and new 
yellow at 66c. A sale of white, new, at 6lc. Oats 
are steady; sales of Pennsylvania and Southern at 45 
a 46c per bushel. Sales of Barley Malt at $1 48a 
1 50. 








\ ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS—The Spring Term of this School will 

commence on the 2d of 3d mo. next, and continue 
fourteen weeks. 

Tzrms.—$42 per term for tuition, board and wash- 
ing, fuel, pens and inks, for particulars address the 
Principal for a circular. 

STEPHEN ro Principal. 

Scottsville P. O., Monroe Co., N. Y 


| OARDING SCHOOL.—A Friend desirous of open- 
ing a Boarding School convenient to Friends’ 
Meeting, Fallsington, may hear of a desirable situa- 
tion by applying previous to the 15th of next month. 


uwaite, Jr., or Mark Pater, Fallsington P. O., 


if further particulars address either Wm. Satrsr- 


Bucks Co., Pa. 1st mo. 10, 1857. 
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